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LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE, 


Continued. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which | 
lasted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. | 
Gregory were conducted back to prison, | 
where they were more closely confined, and 
loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight: 
four days afterwards they were sent back to 
the court to receive sentence; on which oc- 
casion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could 
be retained in memory, the following speech. 
“ It is now, my lord, too late to offer any 
thing by way of defence or vindication; nor 
can we expect from your lordships, in this 
court, but the sentence whigh the law re- 
quires you, as judges, to pron@iince against 
- But we 
are also persuaded, that as mere men, and 
out of this seat of rigorous justice, you are 
susceptive of the tender passions, and too 
jumane not to commiserate the unhappy 
situation of those whom the law sometimes 
perhaps—exacts—from you to pronounce 
upon. No doubt you distinguish between of- 
fences which arise out of premeditation, and 
a disposition habituated to vice or immor- 
ality, and transgressions which are the un- 
happy and unforeseen effects of casual ab- 
sence of reason, and sudden impulse of pas- 










sion: we therefore hope you will contribute 
all you can to am extension of that mercy, 
which the gentlemen of the jury have been! 
pleased to show Mr. Merchant, who (allow- | 
ing facts as sworn against us by the evi-| 


hope this will not be construed as if we | 
meant to reflect upon that gentleman, or re- | 
move any thing from us upon him, or that | 
we repine the more at our fate, because he | 
has no participation of it. No, my lord. For | 
my part, I deciare nothing could more soften | 
my grief, than to be without any companion | 
in so great a misfortune.”* Mr. Savage had | 
how no hopes of life, but {rom the mercy of | 
he crown, which was very earnestly solicit. | 
d by his friends, and which, with whatever 
* Mr. Savage’s Life. 


difficulty the story may obtain belief, was ob- 
structed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she 
made use of an incident, which was omitted 
in the order of time, that it might be men- 
tioned together with the purpose which it 
was made to serve. Mr. Savage, when he 
had discovered his birth, had an incessant 
desire to speak to his mother, who always 
avoided him in public, and refused him ad- 
mittance into her house. One evening walk- 
ing, as was his custom, in the street that she 
inhabited, he saw the door of her house by 
accident open; he entered it, and finding no 
person in the passage to hinder him, went 
up stairs to salute her. She discovered him 
before he could enter her chamber, alarmed 
the family with the most distressful outcries, 
, and when she had by her screams gathered 
them about her, order them io drive out of 
the house that villain, who had forced him- 
selfin upon her, and endeavoured to murder 
her. Savage, who had attempted with the 
most submissive tenderness to soften her 
rage, hearing her utter so detestable an ac- 
cusation, thought it prudent to reiire; and, I 





to her. 

But, shocked as he was with her false- 
hood and her cruelty, he imagined that she 
| intended no other use of her lie, than to set 
herself free from his embraces and solicita- 
tions, and was very far from suspecting that 
she would treasure it in her memory, as an 
instrument of future wickedness, or that she 
| would endeavour for this fictitious assault to 
deprive him of his life. 

But when the queen was solicited for his 
pardon, and informed of the severe treat- 
ment which he had suffered from his judge, 
she answered, that however unjustifiable 
might be the manner of trial, or whatever 
extenuation the action fer which he was 
condemned might admit, she could not 
think that man a proper object of the king’s 
mercy, who had been capable of entering his 
mother’s house in the higut, with an intent 
to murder her. 

By whom this. atrocious calumny had been 





believe, never attempted afterwards to speak | 


| transmitted to the queen; whether she that 
invented had the front to relate it; whether 
she found any one weak enough to credit it, 
or corrupt enough to concur with her in her 








been taken to persuade the queen so strong- 


| for his life. y 





that could produce no advantage, and soon 


for extraordinary severity. 


cessful, that he was soon after admitted to 
bail, and on the 9th of March 1728, pleaded 
the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives 
his mother could prosecute him in a manner 
So outrageous and implacable; for what rea. 
son she could employ all the arts of malice, 
and all the snares of calumny, to take away 
the life of her own son, of a son who never 
injured her, who was never supporied by 
her expense, nor obstructed any prospect 
of pleasures or advantage; why she should 
endeavour te destroy him by a lie—a lie 
which could not gain credit but must vanish 
of itself at the first moment of examination, 
and which only this can be said to make it 
probable, that it may be observed from her 
conduct, that the mosi execrable crimes 
are sometinue Samitted without apparent 
temyou, and yor 
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hateful design, I know not, but methods had’ 


ly of the truth of it, that she for a long time 
| refused to hear any of those who petitioned - 


Thus had Savage perished by the evidence 

of a bawd, a strumpet, and his mother, had 

| hot justice and compassion procured him 
| an advocate of rank too great to be rejected 
_unheard, and of virtue too eminent to be 
heard without being believed. His merit and 
| his calamities happened to reach the ear of 
the countess of Hertford, who engaged in his 
| support with all the tenderness that is excited 
by pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by 
generosity; and, demanding an audience of 
the queen, laid before her the whole series 
| of his mother’s cruelty, exposed the impro. 
| bability of an accusation by which he was 
charged with an intent to commit a murder 


| convinced her how little bis former conduct 
could deserve to be mentioned as a reason 


The interposition of this lady was so suc- 
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; 
This mother is still alive, and may p 
haps even yet, though her malice was so 
ofien defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflect- 
ing, that the life, which she often endeavour- 
ed to destroy, was at least shortened by her | 
maternal offices; that though she could not | 
transport her son to the plantations, bury | 








him in the shop of a mechanic, or hasten | 
the hand of the public executioner, she has 


yet had the satisfaction of imbittering all his | 


hours, and forcing him into exigencies that 
hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate | 
the enormity of this woman’s conduct, by 
placing it in opposition to that of the coun- 
tess of Hertford; no one can fail to observe 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, 
than to oppress, and to rescue lmocence 
from destruction, than to destroy without aa 
injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his 


trial and.the ime le lay under sentence otf 
death behaved with and 
equality of mind, and confirmed by his tor- | 
titude the esteem of those who befure ad- 


great firmness 


circumstances of his lite were made more 
generally known by a short account,* which 
was then published, and of which several 
thousands were in a few weeks dispersed 
over the nation: and the compassion of man- | 
kind opperated so powerfully in his favour, | 


that he was enabled, by trequent presents, 
not only to support himseit, but to assist 
Mr. Gregory io prison; and when he was 
pardoned and released, he found the num- 
ber of his frieuds not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had 
‘been tried was in itseif doubtfui; of the evi- 
dences which appeared against him, the 
&° character of the man was not unexcepuon- 


mous: she, whose testimony chieily influ- 
enced the jury to condemn bim, alterwards 
retracted her assertions. He always himseil 
denied that he was drunk, as had been 
generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who is 
now collector of Antigua, is said to declare 
him far less criminal than he was imagined, 
even by some who favoured him: and Page 
himself afterwards confessed, that he had 
treated him with uncommon rigour. When 
all these particulars are rated together, per- 
haps the memory of Savage may not be 
such suilied by his tial. 

Some time after he had obtained his liber- 
ty, he met in the street the woman that had 
sworn with so muci malignity agaist him. 


tleman.’ *easure, name 


” Siem Set tae - ‘ 
~ 5 ga no 1. a 


mired him for his abiiitics. The pecutiar | 


| 
| 


able, that of the woman notoriously infa- | 


She informed him that she was in distress, 


* Written by My. Buckingha~ ead another gen- 


————_——_— 


and, with a degree of confidence not easily 
attainable, desired him to relieve her. He, 
instead of insulting her misery, and taking 
pleasure in the calamities of one who had 
brought his life into danger, reproved her 
gently for her perjury; and changing the 
only guinea that he had, divided it equally 
between her and himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would 
have made a saint, and perhaps in others a 


hero, and which, without any hyperbolicai | 


encomiums, must be allowed to be an in- 
stance of uncommon generosity, an act of 


complicated virtue, by which he at once re- | 
lieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and | 
. . " 
forgave an enemy; by which he at once re- |) 


mitted the strongest provocations, and ex- 
ercised the most ardent charity. 


Compassion was indeed the distinguish- | 


ing quality of Savage; he never appeared in- 
clined to take advantage of weakness, to at- 
tack the detenceless, or to press upon the 
failing: Whoever was distressed was certain 


endeavoured to sooth 
them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when nis heart was not softened by 
the sight of misery, he was sometijies ob- 


from misfortunes, he 


stinate in his resenumen', and did wot juick- 
ly lose the remembrance of an injury. He 
always continued to speak with anyer of the 
insolence and partiality of Page, and a short 
‘time before his death reveuged it by a 
| satire.t 

| tis natural to inquire in what terms Mr. 
| Savage spexe of this tatal activa, when the 


| 
| 
| 


sity of using any art to set bis Conduct in the 
fairest light. Ike was. not willing to dwell 
upon it; and, if he transientiy mentioned nu, 
appeared veither to consider himself a mur- 








lished many years afterwards. On occasion 


good men were recounted, and in which tie 





riots to cut throats. 





+ Printed in the late collection. 








tel, but too well known.” 


att? 


at least of his yood wishes; and when he | 
could give no assistunce to extricate them } 


danger was over, aod he was under no neces- | 


derer, ner a maa wholly tree trom the guilt 
of bieod.} How much and how long he re- | 
gretted il, appeared in a poem which he pub- 


of a copy of verses in which the iaiiugs of 


author had endeayoured to illustrate his po- | 
sition, that “ the best may sometimes deviate 
from virtue,” by an instance of murder com- 
mitted by Savage in the heat of wine, Savage 
remarked, that it was no very just repre- 


He was now indeed at liberty, but was as 
before, without any other support than what 


¢ in one of his letters he styles it “ a fatal quar- 


NT 
secidental fuvours and uncertain patronage 
afforded him; sources by which he was some- 
times very liberally supplied, and which at 
other times were suddenly stopped; so that 
he spent his life between want and plenty; 
or, what was yet worse, between beggary 
and extravagance; for as whatever he re- 
ceived was the gift of chance, which might 
a8 well favour him at one time as another, 
he was tempted to squander what he had, 
because he always hoped to be immediately 
supplied. 





Avother cause of his profusion was the 
absurd kindness of his friends, who at once 
rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by treat- 
ing him at taverns, and habituating him to 
pleasures which he could not afford to enjoy, 
and which he was not able to deny himself, 
though he purchased the luxury ofa single 
night by the anguish of cold and hunger for 
a week. 





Tbe experience of these inconveniences 
determined him to endeavour after some 
settled income, which having long found 
subinission and intreaties fruitless, he at- 
tenaipied extort from his mother by 
rougher methods. He had now, as he ac- 
knowledged, lost that tenderness for her, 
which the whole series of her cruelty had 
hot been able wholly to repress, till he found, 
by the cog which she made for his de- 
siruciion, tligé she was not coutent with res 
iusing to assist him, and being neutral in 
his struggles with poverty, but was as ready 
/to suatch every Opportunity of adding to his 
misfortunes, aud that she was to be consi- 
|} dered as an enemy implacably malicious, 
whoin nothing but bis biood could satisfy, 
| te therefore threatened to harass her with 
| lampoons, to publish a copious narrative of 
her conduct, unless she consented to pur- 
Chase an exemption irom infamy, by allow- 
ing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whe- 
| ther shame suli survived, though virtue was 


| exuuct, or 


to 


vhether her relatious iad more 
i delicacy than herscif, and imagined that 
|; some of the darts which satire might point 
}at her would glance upon them; lord Tyr- 
} connel, Whaleycr were his motives, upon iis 
1 promise to lay aside his desiga of exposing 
the cruelty of bis mother, received bina into 
his iamily, treated him as his equal, and en- 


sentation of a good man, to suppose him | gaged to aliow him a pension of two hundred 
liable to drunkenness, and disposed in his | pounds a year. 


(To be continued.) 
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Do not yield to misfortunes, but meet 
them on the contrary with fortitude. You 
can only subdue adyersity by bearing up 
against it. 
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LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, - 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 
Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
mae of the late 
COUNT PULASKI. 


Continued. 


It, however, became at length necessary 
that he should abandon his situation, as 
provisions were beginning to be scarce.— 
Pulaski, on this occasion, came to my tent; 
and, having ordered every one to retire, 
when we alone remained, he addressed me 
as follows: 

Lovzinski, I have just reason for com- 
plaining of your conduct. Formerly you sup- 
ported, along with me, the burden of com- 
mand, and I was enable to divide with my 
son-in-law a part of my laborious avocations: 
but for these two last months, you do no- 
thing but weep: you sigh like a woman. 
You have abandoned me in a critical mo- 
ment, when your assistance was become the 
most necessary. You see how I am atack- 
e1 on all sides; I fear not for myself; I am 
not unhappy for my own life; but if we 
perish, the state has no longer any defen- 
ders. 

Awake, Lovzinski! how nobly you once 
participated in'my cares. Do not now re- 
main the useless witness of them. We are 
indeed bathed in Russian blood: our tellaw- | 
citizens are avenged, but they are not saved: 
nay, even in a short time we may be able | 
no longer to defend them. 

You astonish me, Pulaski! Whence these 
sinister auguries? 


I am not alarmed withecut reason. Con- 


sider our present posidon: I am forced to } 


awaken in every heart the love of its coun- 
try; I have found no where but degenerate 
nen, born for slavery, or weak ones, who, 
although penetrated with a sense of their 
own misfortunes, have bounded ail their 
views to barren complaints. 

Some true citizens are, indeed, ranged 
under my standard; bit eight long and 
bloody campaigns have lessened their num- 
ber, and almost extinguished them. I be- 
come enfeebled by my very victories; our 
enemies appear more numerous after their 
defeuts. 

1 repeat to you, Pulaski, once more, that 
you astonish me! In circumstances no less 
disastrous, no less unhappy, than the pre- 
senty-l haye beheld you sustain yourself by 
YOUr COUTALM yiey,, 

Do you think that it new abandons me? 
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True valour does not consist in being blind 
to danger, but in braving it after it has been 
foreseen. Our enemies prepare for my de- 


| feat; howeyer, if you choose, Lovzinski, the 
| very day that they point out for their triumph, 
i 
| 
! 


shal! perhaps be that destined to record their 
ruin, and atchieve the safety of our fellow- 
citizens. 

If I choose! can you doubt my sentiments? 
| Speak! what would you have done? 

To strike the boldest stroke that I ever 
meditated. Forty chosen men are assembled 
at Czenstachow along with Kaluvski, whos: 
bravery is well know; they want a chief 
able, firm, intrepid—It is you whom I have 
chosen. 

Pulaski, I am ready. 

I will not dissemble to you the danger oi! 
the enterprize; the event is doubtful, and, 
you do not succeed, your ruin is inevitable. 

I tell you that I am ready, therefore ex- 
plain yourself. 

You are not ignorant, that scarce fou: 
thousand men now fight under my command: 
with these undoubtedly I have still an op 
portunity of tormenting our enemies; bu 
with such feeble means, I dare not hope tu 
| be ever able to force them to leave ou 
| provinces. All the nobility would flock be- 
\neath our banners, if the king were in my 
camp. 

What do you say? Can you hope that th 

king would ever consent to repair hither? 

No; but be must be forced to do so. 

Forced! . 

Yes. I know that an ancient friendshi; 
connects you with M. de P—: but sinc: 
vou have supported, along with Pulaski, th« 
cause of liberty, you esions also that you 
| ought to sacrifice every thing to the good o: 
your country: that an interest so sacred— 

I know my duty, and I am ready to fulfi 
it; but what is it that you now propose to me: 
the king never leaves Warsaw. 

True; and it is, therefore, at Warsaw that 
| you must go and find him; it is from th 


| 
| 
| 
H 
; 
i 
{ 
i 
| 
} 


| heart of the capital that he must be force: 


What preparations have you made for so 
great an enterprise? 

You behold yon Russian army, threc 
times as strong as mine,and which has beer 
encamped three months in sight of us: its 
general, tranqui) at present within his en- 
trenchments, impatiently waits until, forced 
by famine, I shall surrender myself at dis- 
cretion. 

Behind my camp are marshes which he 
thinks impracticable: the moment that it is 
night, we shall traverse them. I have dis- 











posed of every thingsn such a manner th: 
the enemy will be deceived, and not perceiv: 











my retreat until it is too late. I hope, there- 


nce 
Se 


fore, to be able to steal more than an hour’s 
march upon them, and, if fortune seconds 4 
1, perhaps a whole day. I shall advance 4 
| Straight forward to Warsaw, by the great 
| road that leads to that capital, notwithstand- 
| ing the efforts of the little Russian bands who 
hover continually in its neighbourhood. I 
shall either encounter or conquer these sé- 
parately, or, if they form a junction on pure 
pose to stop my progress, I shall at least be 
ble to occupy their attention in such a man 
ver that they will not be able to impede your 
/perations. 

In the mean time, Lovzinski, you will have 
preceded me Your forty followers disguised, 
aod armed only with sabres, poinards and 
pistols, concealed under your clothes, shall 
have arrived at Warsaw by different roads. 
You must wait there until the king has left 
ls palace; you are then to carry him off, 
nd to bring him to my camp. The enter- 
prize is bold—rash, if you please so to term. 
‘t: the march to Warsaw is difficult; the stay 
‘n it dangerous; the return from it extremely 
perilous. If you are vanquished, if you are 
aken prisoner, you will perish, Lovzinski, 

ut you will perish a martyr to liberty; and 
Pulaski, jealous of so glorious an end, sigh- 
ing at being obliged to survive you, shall 
send Russians, thousand of Russians, to ac- 
company you to the tomb. 

But on the contrary, if an all-powerful 
Deity; ifa God, the protector of Poland, has 

ispired me with this hardy object, to ter- 4 
minate evils; if thy good fortune shall pro- 
‘ure a success equal to thy courage, what a 

glorious prosperity will be atchieved by 


neans of this noble daring. 
Vv 


M. de P— will not see, in my camp, other 
han citizen soldiers, the foes of forei: ners, 
yut still faithful to their king; under my 
patriotic tents, he will respire, as it were, 
he air of liberty, and the love of his coun- 
ty; the enemies of the state shall become 
ais; our brave nobility, ashamed of their in- 
dolence, will readily combat under the royal 
vanners, for the common cause; the Rus- 
tans shall either be cut in pieces, or be 
bliged to pass the frontiers—my friend, in 
nee thy country shall behold her saviour. 
* + . * * * * - * * * 


Palaski held his word. 
1€ accomplished his retre: 





- * 

That very night 
ty with equal skid 
ind success, by traversing the marshes in. 
»vofound silence. My Eeseteds said my tather- 
in-law to me, as soon as we were out uf the 
reach of the enemy, it is now time that you 
should leave’ us. I know well tha Ly 
saughter has more courage than anotuer 
voman; but she is a tender wife and an 
unfortunate mother. Her tears will 4: ¢¢ 








you, and you will lose in her embraces thar 







: 
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strength of mind, that dignity of soul, which 
now become more necessary to you than 
ever: I advise you, therefore, to be gone, 
without biding her farewel. 

Pulaski pressed me, but in vain, for I was 
unable to consent. As soon as Lodoiska 
knew that I should depart alone, and per- 
ceived that we were resolved not to inform 
her whither, she shed torrents of tears and 
; strove to detain me. I began to hesitate. 
Lovzinski, cries my father-in-law at this 
™ critical moment, Lovzinski, depart. Wife, 
i children, relations, all ought to be sacrificed, 
® when it is necessary for the salvation of your 
country. 

I instantly mounted my horse, and made 
*® such haste, that I arrived by the middle of 
H next day ut Czenstachow. I here found forty 
& brave men waiting for me, and determined 
} for the most hazardous enterprize. 

Gentlemen, said I to them, we are now 
met on purpose to carry a king out of the 
midst of his own capital. Those capable of 
attempting such a bold enterprize, are alone 
capable of effecting it: either success or 
death awaits us. 

(To be continued. ) 
— 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXVIII. 

1 have very poor and unhappy brains for drink- 

- ing: I could well wish that courtesy would invent 


You have known me long enough, Mr. 
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it convert the ball-room itself into a scene of 
overbearing riot, and insolent licentiousness: 
have scen the poor man stripped by this 
propensity of what little he once possessed, 
and himself and his family thus hurried into 
ruin: have seen it change the man of sense 
into a loquacious madman, and sink the idiot | 
into the brute, and I flatter myself you will, 
applaud my abstemiousness. You have your- | 
self given us a Cabinet some time ago upon | 








the subject of drunkenness, which is doubt- | 
| less remembered by the most of your read- 
ers. It is at present rather my wish to hold | 
up to ridicule that species of contemptible 
beings who go a visiting merely for the pur- 
pose of indulging in this vice. 

Custom has given sanction to a ridiculous 
parade at marriages; and the bridegroom is 
considered mean and spiritless if he do not 





leap into the middle of the floor and “ cut 
such fantastic tricks as” made me laugh my- 
self absolutely into a fever. It was impossi- 
ble to avoid it, and thinking nothing short 
of the gas which has of late become so fa- 
mous an affair among us, could thus to ap- 
pearance bereave men of their wits, I looked 
involuntarily (I may say) around the parlour 
for the professor Dr. Jones; not seeing him 
present I soon attributed their “ Grecian at- 
titudes” and antique capers to an agent 
nearer at hand. Thus are the residence of 
clever new married people turned into a 
species of madhouse, and thus will it be un- 
til “ courtesy finds out some new mode of 
entertainment.” 

Go where I will, Mr. Gravity, I am sure 
to met a rum bottle. Should I stop at the 
house of a peasant his first care, througha 








| keep open house where are exhibited all the 
‘awit of punch, wine, brandy, rum, &c. for 
| two or three days. Nothing is more effectual 
in collecting these drones than this, for the 


| moment a wedding is heard of, they become 


warm friends of the parties, and really could 
‘not think of treating them with such cool- 
ness as not to go to the punch drinking. 

A neighbour of mine, a very decent man, 
having lately entered into the marviage state, 
insisted so strongly upon my going in to 





some other custom of entertainment.j Othello.—Cas: | 





drink him congratulations that I was fairly 
i forced to break through my determination to 

the contrary. I went; and lo! what a picture! 
in one corner lay Ned Neverheed; the very 





Gravity, to know how great is my antipathy 


the button and insisted on my going to the 
sideboard to take a glass of wine with him; 
1 endeavoured to excuse myself by saying 
that it disagreed with me, gave me the heart 
burn, &c. but all in vain, 1 was obliged to 
physic myself just to gratify the officious 
impertinence of a rich fool. In the same 
manner was | dragged into it by half a 
dozen more till, I declare to you Mr. Gra- 
vity, I began to tremble for my character. 
It is very easy to be sure, thought I, that 
my hospitable gentlemen did not pay for the 
wine, or perhaps they would not,be quiet so 
importunate; yet indeed at many people’s 
own tables I have been insisted on in the 
same manner till I have almost determined 
to abandon company altogether. Add to my 
habitual dislike to liquor that of seeing so 
much of its dreadful effects, that I have seen 


to spirituous liquors; this antipathy I have | 
entertained from my childhood, yet great as | 
it is, the rules of high and fashionabie life | 
often force me to break through it, and in | 
plain English, to take a dram. The other | 
evening at a party in which there were | 
many first bloods, one of them caught me by | 


man that published his adventures some 
time ago; a droll fellow by the bye, but very 
much given to drink; on top of him lay cross 
ways another whom ! did not know. Ned’s 
face was towards me and his eye sight was 
not so far gone but he remembered me: 
whereon he drawled out in a half awake and 
half asicep kind of a manner, “ Well Davy, 
hew are you’ why you come to sec us late to 


and let me drink the bride’s health with you.” 


about two minutes, when upon looking back, 
Ned was asleep. At a table hard by were a 
set ata game of cards, but, alas! such a sad 
mixture of Jacks and kings, and queens, 





of hearts and diamonds I have never seen. 
| This all passed off with them for very good 


many quarrels as customary at this kind oi 
| amusement, they rose up highly delighted on 
all sides with the game. By this time I had 











day; hand me a glass of wine, my dear fellow, | 


I sighed, like Plato, turned my face away for | 


such a confusions of clubs and spades, and | 


seated myself and was cutting a piece of 

cold roast beef to ease a momentary sensa- || dical investieation of the subject” of theatres, 

tion in the stomach, when all at once two or || but in reality have you? You bave produced 

three (gentlemen, let me call them) gave a || no proofs that would in the leg. y ove the 
Mt es 


wrong idea of hospitality, is to try with might 
| and main to make me drunk: should I visit 
| a rich mansion of the city out comes his dose 
| and thus am I almost driven from the abodes 
even of my friends. Lend me your assist- 
ance, I pray you, sir, to banish such a bur- 
|| lesque of friendship, and to drain the grand 
| reservoir of swill. DAVID THORN. 
| 

| For the Repertory. 

Literary controversy is seldom attended 
with any great advantage. It may, when. con- 
fined within the bounds of civility and cool- 
ness, have a tendency to extricate us from 
the paths of ignorance, by the one detect- 
ing the faults and inconsistencies of the 
other. But in general harsh and acrimoni- 
_ous language is used and it often becomes 
‘the instrument of personal enmity, if the 
antagonists should be known to each other. 
'| It was therefore not my intention when] first 
|| perused the piece with the signature of Ha- 
| milton, to have made any reply to it. He has 
‘| not, I believe, refuted any of the arguments 

which I have advanced in my first number 
| upon the propriety of attending theatrical 
exhibitions; as that is the only one against 
| which he has directed his attack. He has dur- 
I ing the whole of his communication aimed 
| his arguments, if they may be called argu- 
\ ments, aguinst the theatres only; and not 











| 





| against the opinions which I have brought 
| forward. Why he has done this I cannot 
| tell. I shall therefore sit down and cooly and 


playing, and with the exception of about as || dispassionately consider his attack upon my 


\| first number, and challenge him to refute by 
| any appearance of reasoning what assertions 
‘I may make. 

You, Hamilton, professed to make “ a ra- 


as 
‘ 
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correctness of your sentiments. I have read 
your communication twice, and can find no 
system of reasoning nor solidity of thought. 

You begin with saying “that imagery has 
been used in every stage of society by the 
crafty to satiate their own desires or to 
change the state of society for the attain- 
ment of some particular object.” And after- 
wards “that as they could not substantiate 
their opinions with proofs, they at length re- 
sorted to theatrical representations.” This 
assertion is not correct. Theatres were never 
resorted to in order to “substantiate the 
opinions of ambitious men;” but they were 
resorted to as that peculiar class of public 
exhibitions, where the people could obtain 
an accurate and well depicted knowledge of 
the human passions, and of the evil conse- 
quences of treading in the paths of vice. The 
“ chimeras of imagination” could never be 
rendered solid by means of theatrical repre- 
sentations; for instead of this, they are ex- 
posed in the most vivid colours, and held up 
to the indignation of society, as the mere 
notions and fanciful projects of designing 
men. “In the early ages of mankind the 
science of government rested in a great 
measure upon the prejudices or passions of 
the people;” but were theatres brought into 
custom in order to establish upon a surer 
foundation these “ prejudices and passions?” 
No, sir, it is the reverse. The objects of those 
who possess such fantastical ideas, were 
frustrated by means of them, and the multi- 
tude were led to perceive that their objects 
were directed to the attainment of some 
ruinous enterprise. They also perceived 
«that the pretensions to virtue were thrown 
aside in discovering truths,” and theatres con- 
tributed much to increase the knowledge of 
these people to detect the artifices which 
these same men, who endeavoured “ to con- 
vince them to follow the chimeras of their 
imagination,” also endeavoured use. 

My opinions, sir, with regard to theatrical 
exhibitions are fixed. 
by reflection before I wrote my communica- 
tions upon that subject, well knowing that 


Ail they were blinded by prejudice or misled 


by ignorance, they would be exposed to 
light. Your assertions have not in the least 
Shaken those sentiments, but have rather 
established them; and unless I see better 
atyuiments adduced against them than what 
you have, 1 shall still continue to hold the 
Same. 

You next proceed to state that by means of 
Pericles theatres were introduced among the 
peope of Athens. They became, as it was 
expected, very fond of them. But was any 
harm received from a law being passed that 
those of the meanest rank might have the 


They were matured 1 
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| means and opportunity of attending the :! 
“ The once virtuous patriot” was not “ the 
indolent citizen.” If indolence was increased 
and patriotism degenerated into an indiffer- 
ence to the safety of the country, it must 
not be attributed to the attendance on thea- 
tres. It was owing to the same causes which 





have been instrumental in effecting the ruin 
of many in the present day. It was owing to 
the corruption of society and to the know- 
ledge the people possessed of other coun- 
tries, imbibing their habits and pursuing the | 
same course. As Athens became more and 
more flourishing, and as its inhabitants had 
more intercourse with the rest of the world, 


they gradually fell from their pristine state 
of purity and incorruption into the most ab- 
ject ignorance and thus paved the way for 
those dreadful scenes which convulsed the 
whole of Greece. Must the death of Eschy- 
ius be imputed to theatres? No. Because 
Sophocles had more talents and abilities to 
write in the dramatic line than his rival, must 
the death of the latter, resulting from the 
superiority of the former, be charged upon 


cause his writings were exhibited on the 
stage, but because his rival’s excelled in 
every respect his own, not that the pieces 
in question were acted, but in the in- 
different manner in which they were per- 
formed, and the little applause they obtained | 
from the people. 

You also assert that theatres were the 
cause of a great number of calamities and 


theatres? Eschylus destroyed himself not be- | 








Have you, Hamilten, perused the original 
of Justin? I pretend to have some kno ledge 
of that author, and have not been able to 
meet with the passage which you mention. 
I rather think that you have been m« idling 
with a second hand, which is commonly called 
“ A translation.” If you will answer this com- 
munication, will you be so good as to s specify 
the book in which it may be found? 

The “ awful picture” which you have de- 
scribed, has not made sueh an az oful impres- 
sion upon me as that I should lose m y 
senses. I am rather afraid, sir, that you have 
met with something so calamitous as to de- 


> || prive you of yours. Are you acquainted with 


the third commandment? 

You, sir, have renewed the assualt ss 
theatres, but in vain. Your arguments a 
fallacious. I shall not stop to notice the ial 
ler part of your piece. I shall therefore con- 





— 


—— 





cluce by hoping that this examination of the 
subject may produce a change in your opi- 
nions, VERUS. 
Since writing the above I have seen Ha- 
milton’s second number; the 


ber. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
ON THEATRES. 
REPLY TO VERUS. 
(Concluded.) 
In your second essay, which appeared in 





finally brought the Athenian power under 
the dominion of Philip. This, sir, I deny, 
Philip was known to be a very powerful, 
cunning, and intriguing prince. He had long, 
before he struck the final blow, numerous | 
emissaries in Athens, who constantly advo- || 
cated his measures in opposition to those of 
their own country. They had been secretly 


fidelity of their rulers, and thus completely 
obtained a knowledge of the wis! es and in- 
tentions of the people. Philip, whcn prepar- 
ed to wage war against Athens, understood 
whether it would be popular, and by taking 
advantage of the discord which prevailed, he 
effected an entire and easy conquest of the 
whoie Grecian empire. If “ the treasury was 
empty,” could it not be also imputed to the 
long war which was waged among the seve- 
ral petty states of Greece, which insensibly 
drained the national resources? The long 
contest between Athens ahd Sparta weaken- 
ed both of those republics, and by their own 
folly and imprudence they enabled Philip to 











inflaming the minds of the people, by sowing | 
discord among them, awakening their jea- | 
lousies and suspicions with regard to the ir 





\ ing offensive to the audience. 


the Repertory of the 8th ult. after m any 
just objections to theatres, you observe that 
you have no doubt but every means, that 
have been though effectual, have been re- 
sorted to, in order to prevent prostitutes, with 
all their treacherous blandishments, from be- 


To this per- 
mit me to refer your memory tothe scences 
which took place almost on every night of 
performance in the theatre last scason, and 
probably this, in the upper boxes, where it 
is well known no decent female would be 
seen: then let me ask you if “ you have 
doubt every means have been tried ta re- 
move so gross an evil?” But, again, after 
you present your objections in a seemingly 
impartial manner, and, as though wishing at 
once to draw the sensibility of the reader to 
the astonishing advantages which society de- 
rives from plays, you observe, “ they prevent 
young men from resorting to gaming tables 
and taverns;” and then you say, “ this is un 
doubtedly one of the strongest arguments 
that can be advanced in their favour.” But is 
it not one of the most foundless? nay, onc of 


neo 








accomplish his destructive schemes. 


the weakest that can possibly be broached to 


| support theatres, because it is well known ts 


me and may be to every other person who h» 


refutation of 
|| which shall be reserved for the next num- 
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frequented the theatre for some time pasts 
that gaming tables were kept, and in taverns 
too, in its immediate neighbourhood for the 
identical purpose of accommodating gentle- 
men gamblers who spend their time be- 
tween the theatre and taverns, so that they 
may 





have a fuir opportunity of mecting 
game; they never fail to lose a shot for plea- 
sure but are as sure to win for purse: leav- 
ine their victim a prey to remose. But | 
wish further to demonstrate to you the fal- 
tacy of this “strong argument” in favour of 
theatricals. You will allow that the play is 
always over between nine and ten o'clock, 
when many leave the theatre, particularly 
voung men, so that, with respect to time, 
there is sufficient for those pests of society 
te exercise ail their influence over the minds 
of such innocent persons as may be unsus- 
pectingly seduced into their company, either 
from their fashionable appearance or affect- 
ed deportment, and to endeavour to give it a 
turn for those seeming pleasures and enor-| 
mous practices which have proved fatal to) 
some and injurious to thousands. 

I wish now, sir, to draw your attention | 
particularly to the fourth and fifth sentences / 
of the same paragraph from which I took | 











the above quotation. You say, “ if they (thea- 
tres) and other ainuse ments of a similar de- 
scription were abolished our youth would 
not resort to any public shows, and they 
would be compelled to pass their time in 
places that do far more injury to their morals 
and their industry,” &c. One would suppose 
you wished to raise the risible faculties of 
the reader when you observe that were there 
no public shows they could not be resorted 
to; but when you follow and say that our 
youth would be compelled, in that case, to 
resort to -iaces that do far more injury to their | 
morals, &e. is, in my opinion, asserting be- 
neath the level of contradiction: to suppose 
that because there are no theatres, no pub- 
lic shows, Our youth would become so aban- 
doned, so thoughtless as to plunge them- 
selves and “ spend their time” in a 
place that would be far more injurious to 
their'morals than participating in the ob- 








because the place is removed which has 
given to thousands habits of the grossest na- 


| ture, the once promising and happy youth 


would turn to the lewd habits of a brothel; 
and that she who we now behold as a virtu- 


ous female would then turn to a crafty har- 
lot; imdeed, my dear sir, you have a very 


strange idea of our youth; or else the circles 
in which you have moved were very limited. 
Why, sir, youth is not préne to abandonment: 
although susceptible of evil impressions. 
The youth of this city generally, both male 
and female, receive a virtuous education: 
they early imbibe amiable and useful pre- 
cepts with the assistance of which they be- 
come a pride to their parents and useful 
members to society; true it is that in some 
few instances we have seen them deviating 
from the path in which they have at first set 
out, by the facinating allurements of public 
shows and of those fiends who find their way 
into almost every mild cummunity, and who 
never fail to lay their snares for the thought- 
less and the innocent; but aiter a time some, 
even of the few, have seriously attended to 
the calm dictates of reflection, and have re- 
turned to virtue and to the bosom of their 
family; whilst others still follow immaginary 
interests and pleasures by listening to the 
dictates of those foreign mummers, who 
purchase the virtue and dance on the levity 


| of this and every other community which 


they infest; nor will they abandon their tin- 
selled wardrobes for all the entreaties of 
their friends, nor the love which domestic 
society bear them; but follow, as I said be- 
fore, their imaginary interests, until at last, 
gone beyond the hope of recovery and per- 
haps lost to society for ever, they exclaim in 
their own despairing language: 

** We are in error, 
Stept in so far that though we made no more, 
Returning were as bad as to go o’er.” 

Indeed, sir,a volume migut be written on 
any subject which seems, to me, to be 
fraught with as many evils as theatres. 
But at the same time we are not surprised 
| in witnessing so many of our youths endea- 
voring for the “ sock and buskin,” and in 





scene scenes of a play house; that because a 
tempting object is removed, by which a man 
of honour would be secure from pollution in 
not witnessing in his presence the insulting 
vagabond or “ glossy” fup; that because, in 
securing our innocent and lovely females 
irom being put to the blush when witness- 
ing scenes that their refined nature cannot 
bear, nor their delicate feelings withstand, 
we are opening a path to abandon them to 
wretchedness and to misery; that because 
the upas is removed the harmless plants 





the language, I believe, of the Thespian 
Preceptor, “ to fret and strut their hour 
| upon the stage.’ Ambition and an over love 


of fame appears coeval with youth. What 
more need an aspiring young tan require 
; than renown. If he can only condescend to 
| become a complete mimmic this boon he is 
sure of. He will be patronised by the rich 
and by the poor; the witty and the foolish, 
the wise and the great will follow him. It 
therefore is no dishonor, in fact, to become 
“ @ player.” Indeed 1 wonder that our 











wround must wither, must die; in fine, that 
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for we see many, at first, without the least 
qualification, pleasing a genteel audience; 
and after a time becoming “ the man” 
among the same circles; so that in a theatre 
there appears every thing which can seduce 
a young mind from useful study to mere fan. 
ciful pursuits. 

I shall now conclude by observing with re- 
spect tothe book publishers of the calamnity 
of Richmond, that it is no more than could 
be expected from such men. There are 
wretches in society who take every advan- 
tage of the distresses of their brethren. They 
imagine themselves possed of talents, or at 
least believe that others do, and so burst 
out with obsene and foolish prefaces- to 
get sale fo taeir book. These publishers 
have the affrontery to tell you, too, that of 
the Calamity of Richmond, none disap- 
prove tem in this city but those who are 
favorable to plays! They, good souls, will 
no doubt console themselves with any thing. 
Public opinion I hope will, are long, speak 
to those gentlemen who make fortunes on 
the credulity of the ignorant or the fears of 
the supersticious, a language which ‘here I 
would not wish to express. 

In the course of my essays I have endea- 
vored to avoid assertions other than those I 
knew for facts. If I have expressed myself 
warmly in some instances, it is because J 
cannot write without feeling the force of 
the subject. I have wrote as well for my own 
amusement, as to show that your sentiments 
on theatres were grounded principally on the 
accepted opinions of Players. I will, notwith- 
standing, be exceedingly sorry if my writing 
should produce pain to a single individual; as 


; . 
_Tassure you I have avoided personal reflee- 


tions in every instance. 


HAMILTON. 


- 


For the Repertory. 


THE WOES OF YOUTH. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


CANTO IIL 
Concluded 


Maids in anguish, too, are thrown, 
They are spurned by fortune too; 

Oft their path, with sorrows strown, 
Frights the tender feeling view; 


Say, has beauty’s winning grace, 
Cast o’er her her magic charms? 

Does she from her beaming face 
Wake the soul to love’s alarms? 


Oft as fair Maria feil, 

Is her sex in ruin lost, 
Oft the tales that villains tell 

They have learn’d at virtue’s cast. 
But if virtue still presides, 


And she stiil to virtue’s dear: 
Oft distorted scorn derides, 





schools are frequented so much as they are; }, 


. Oft she wrings from her a tear. 
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Envy views her charms with hate, 
And in triumph would destroy; 

Falsehoods vile her fiends create, 
But to mar the maiden’s joy. 


And suspicion oft would cast 
On her joys a look to freeze, 

And would wither in her blast 
All her comfort, all her ease. 


Slander too, suspicion’s guest, 
Oft would breathe the venomed lie; 
And would wake in virtue’s breast 
Sorrow’s frenzy-swelling sigh. 


Slander oft the dirge hath rung 
Of the spotless virgin’s fame; 
And her canker-blist’ring tongue, 

Oft has soiled perfection’s name. 


O! what pangs the virgin feels, 
When pale envy’s fiends advance; 
Sense at it distracted reels, 
Sinks in desperation’s trance. 


Should her soul those arts entice 
Oft pursued by sinful men, 

Should she feel the sneers of vice, 
Has the maid no sorrow then? 


She for misery too mild 
Hasty shrinks from it away, 
Virtue starts in tumults wild, 
Frighted from her gentle sway. 


She beholds the world, distrest, 
Sees no comforting relief, 

Anguish still distracts her breast, 
Yields her heart to keenest grief. 


Should she cruelly be driven 

From her parents’ mansion forth, 
With no canopy but heaven, 

With no resting place but earth; 


Who can paint her sorrows now, 
When we see her wildly stroll? 
Misery enwraps her brow, * 
Misery usurps her soul. we 

~ 


Where are now those boasted joys 
Which ’tis said in youth are known? 
Them, alas! distress annoys, 
And in air they all have flown. 


. Now a youth again we view, 


One who seem’d fair pleasure’s child, 
One whose mind of gentle hue 
Promised comfort pure and mild. 


Science all his soul absorbs, 
Science he persues divine; 
Sees with Science’ eye, those orbs 
Which in ether proudly shine. 
He with Newton’s spirit soars 
O’er this universal mould, 
And that Architect adores 
Who these spheres in being roll’d. 


He perceives the mighty sun 
Poised by planets in the air, 
Round whose orb they ever run, 

In his ‘vivifying glare. 
Now the youthful mind is lost 
In an admiration drear, 


Now his soul is sternly tost 


By the trembling force of fear. 


Now Dissatisfaction’s pains 
Hold his mind in sad control, 
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Now with tyrant sway it reigns, 

Now with awe distracts his soul. 
He would pierce the dark roll’d night 
Which surrounds that vast abode, 
Where enthroned in radiant might 

Sits the all-created Gon. 


What art thou, 0! thought crazed form, 
God of glory where art thou? 

Dost thou ride the loud mouth’d storm, 
Dost thou in the Zephyr blow? 


Thought starts, turning unto thee, 
Fancy hides her head in shame, 

Nor can thought the godhead see, 
Nor can Fancy paint his fame. 


Thus though wisdom’s holy spark 
Should the souls of mortals fill, 

Yet it leaves them in that dark 
Which they all must grope in still. 


Thus does she the mind perplex, 
Mix, with all her comforts, wo, 
And the mind incessant vex 
With pursuits that none can know. 


Then the youth religious terrors 
Painfully and slow consume, 
Still he fears he gropes in errors, 

Still he shrinks at vice’s gloom. 


Shed O! virtue, shed thy ray 

O’er the youth’s disorder’d mind, 
Light him on that holy way 

That will lead to bless mankind. 
For bewild’ring doubts arise; 

On his eye strange visions gloom, 
Calm at once his lab’ring sighs, 

Shed at once thy lucid beam. 


For he views with fear and trembling 
Flick’ring shadows hasty glide, 

Man he sees with mien dissembling, 
Blending with religion, pride. 


Hypocrites he sees succeeding, 
Fawning soft, with pois’nous breath, 
*Neath whose stabs fair virtue bleeding 

Writhes in agonising death. 


Still in doubts he’s doom’d to grope, 
Reason totters on her throne, 

Fear her sceptre wresis from hope, 
Fear the despot reigns alone. 


Happiness his mind has left, 
He is fear’s disaster’d prey, 

Pleasure from his heart bereft 
Beams not satisfaction’s ray. 


No correct adviser cheers; 
He unable to decide, 

Oft steeps Reason weak, in tears, 
Oft embraces buoyant pride. 


Tell me what Ais pleasures are, 
You that sing of youth and joy, 

Doubts and fears perplexing glare 
All his hours of peace destroy. 


Youth is that o’erbearing age 

When the passions spun control, 
When indignantly, they rage 

‘Through the blood bewilder’d soul. 


How is he, to vice a stranger, 
E’er to know the Aarlo?’s wiles, 

How to spy the lurking danger 
That is hid in all her smiles? 
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Oft he thinks that heart is pure, 
Where pollution’s demons rave, 

Thinks himself in peace secure 
When he is to vice a slave. 

Oft to ruin he is led, 
Thinking virtue is his guide; 

Oft his mind with wo has bled 
When he heal’d the wounds of pride 

Youth is rash, unsettled, wild, 
Apt in error’s path to rove, 

And of thought with guilt defiled 
All the poignant pangs to prove 


For though careless fancy scorns 
With swift sweep her wide career 

Youth have oft reflective hours 
Starting keen repentance’ tear 


Oft their minds on actions past 
Look with sad and stern disdain, 


, And where pleasure’s bait was cast 


Oft they curse with sorrowing pain. 


For the soul awake to pleasure 
Little knew what woes it brought, 
And unto its giddy measure 
Danced intoxicated thought. 


But the spell was quickly broke, 
Care fraught joy was soon despised, 

And the heart in sorrow’s yoke 
Folly’s dreams no longer prized. 


Youth to ev’ry vice exposed 

Little knows his dang’rous stand, 
He by ruin is enclosed, 

Ruin clasps him by the hand. 


Ruin smiles in gay deceit, 

Draws a film across his brain, 
And on her destructive seat 

O’er his heart hold’s horror’s reign. 


Soon the youth his guest discovers, 
Strives the fiend to overthrow, 
But, alas! triumphant hovers 
In his view the demon foe. 


At his pangs, horrific laughs, 


Stings him with opprobrious taunts; 
Comfort’s puison to him quaffs, 


Comfort’s death song proudly chaunts. 


Oft does Ruin thus succeed 
All his bliss to overturn, 
Oft he bids his fancy bleed, 
Oft he bids disaster burn. 


Oft does Frenzy hold dominion 
O’er the youth with fierce control, 
Oft she waves her darksome pinion 
O’er his sad, perturbed soul. 
Why do Bards then still declare 
Youth but purest pleasures know, 
When they stuggle thus with care 
And a heavy load of wo? 


Ab! in Childhood woes begin, 
And persue their steady course, 
Still as man procecds in sin 
Sorrow gains proportioned force. 


Still pursues in every stage 
While exists this wretched frame 
Sways on vice its fiercest rage, 
Burns with vice an equal flame. 
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It, but virtue’s self can freeze, 


Turn to gold ths base alloy, 
Smile on it with calmest ese, 
Life pursue with greatest joy. 
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Still will it with an.nish goad, 

Nor while vice contimmes cease, 
Then, prepare for that abode 

Man, where reigns eternal peace. 


Sent to us by will divine 

Him the lasting scource of truth, 
Nor will it pale Age resign, 

Nor the vicious blooming YouTuH. 


- a2 — 


(From the London Monthly Magazine. ) 


SKETCH OF PALESTINE BY M. DE CHA- 
TEAUBRIAND. 

- {Phe following sketch is from the pen of the au-| 
thor of several excellent works, and particular I 
of the novel of Attila. This gentleman visited || 
Palestine in the year 1807, with an escort pro- || 

“vided by the French government, and on his | 
re‘urn to Paris gave the public the following |! 
outline of his travels in the Mercure de France. || 





‘ 
Ihave explored countries once oolaiere- | 
ted but now obscure; ia which the heart of 


his atiention constantly diverted from ruins 
of marble to the decay of human nature. 
) The fallen gates of Mycenz and the tomb 
B of Avamemnon were. shown to use in a de- 
Bh sert by a child entirely naked, with a body 


| but there agein his untoward destiny pursues 
| him, and he finds cadis and pachas even 
_among the sands of the Jordan and the de- 


ascends among the columns of the temple of 
® the traveller 1s wounded at every step, and }/ 


ua of the smallest village. The native oi 
the Morea, reduced to the last degree of 
misery, tears himself from his country, and 
seeks a lot somewhat less cruel in Asia; 


serts of Palmyra. 

The monuments of art suffer no less than 
the rights of man from the ferocity of the 
Turk. A heavy Tartar now inhabits the cita- 
del of Athens, filled as it is with the mas- 
terpieces of Ictinus and Phidias; without 
deigning to inquire what people it was that 
left those remains; without condescending to 
quit for a moment the habitation which he 
has constructed under the ruins of the mon- 
uments of Pericles. Sometimes the sluggish 
tyrant drags himself to the mouth of his 
den; and, there seated cross-legged on a 
loathsome and tattered carpet, turns a vacant 
eye upon the shores of Salamis and the sea | 
of Epidaurus, while the smoke of his pipe 
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Minerva. 
* Coward Sloth, 
Sitting in silence, witls dejected eyes 
Incurious, and with folded hands.” 
We can scarcely describe the various 
emotions by which we were agitated, when 





- attenuated by hunger, anda countenance 
_ distorted by wretchedness. It is in vain that 
/ you summon the muses to your aid in the 
+ Peloponnesus, or court the illusions of fan- 
ey: you are every where haunted by the sad 
reality of wo and want. Huts of dried clay, 
© fitter for wild beasts than for the habita- 
tion of man; women and children, misera- 
} bly clad, flying at the appreach of the stran- 
ger and of the janissary, desolation and soli- 
inde on every side; such is the picture which | 
is invariable presented to the eye and which 
leaves no scope for the pleasures of memory. 
The Morea is almost a desert. Since the 
tussian. war, the yoke of the Turks has 





















in the middle of the first night that we pas- 
sed at Athens, we were suddenly roused by 
the discordant notes of the tambourin and the 
Turkish pipe sounding from the ruins of the 
Propylaa at the same time that a mussul- 
| man priest proclaimed in Arabic, the passing 
| hour, tothe christian Greeks of the city of 
Minerva. It is not necessary for the dervise 
to announce to us the flight of time: his 
voice alone when raised in that spot was 
sufficient to remind us that ages had gone 
by. 

This instability of human affairs is the 
more striking for a traveller, as it is con- 
trasted with the constancy of the rest of na- 





























become more galling to its inhabitants, and 
the Albanians have butchered a part of the 
population. Villages laid waste by fire and 
sword present themselves in every direction, 
* and in the cities, as at Mistra for instance, 
> entire suburbs are abandoned. We often 
| %avelled fiftecn leagues in the country with- 
out encountering a single habitation. The 
most grinding oppression that tyranny can 
¢acrcise, outrages and depredations of eve- 
ry description, are now consu:nmating the 
ruin of agriculture and extinguishing the 
race of man in the Jand of Leonidas. To 
expel a Geek peasant from his hut, to 
svize upon his wife and children, to massa- 
cre them upon the slightest pretexts, are 
Lut the amusements of the most insignificant 


| ture: even the subordinate creation, in deri- 
sion as it were of our revolutiong, experience 
no vicissitudes in their dominion, nor change 
‘in their habits. We were made to remark 
| on the day after our arrival at Athens a flock 
of storks that mounted in the air, then form- 
ed themselves into a line, end directed their 
flight towards Africas From the reign of Ce- 
crops down to the present time these birds 
have annually performed the same pilgrim- 
age, and returned to the same spot. But low 
often have they found in tears the host whom 
they left happy and joyous? How often have 
they sought in vain not only their host, but 
the roof in which they were accustomed to 
build their nests. The whole rout from 
Athens to Jerusalem offers a most distres- 
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sing picture to the eye of a traveller Egypt 
exhibits a spectacle than which nothing can 
be imagined more horribly disgusting. It is 
there that we saw five bands of robbers con- 
tending in arms for the possession of deserts 
and ruins. We saw there the Albunian level- 
ing his piece at groups of famished children, 
who, as if familiarized to this terrible sport, 
ran to hide themselves behind the ruins of 
their cabins. Of one hundred and fifty vil- 
lages, which we counted on the banks of the 
Nile in ascending from Rosetta to Cairo, but 
one remains entire. A part of the Delta is 
suffered to lie fallow; a circumstance which 
has not perhaps before occurred since the pe- 
riod when Pharaoh gave this fertile land to the 
posterity of Jacob. Most of the Fellahs have 
been massacred and the survivors have gone 
into Upper Egypt. The natives, who could 
not prevail upon themselves to abandon 
their fields, have desisted from the attempt 
of raising families. A man born in the de- 
cline of empires, and who sees in futurity no 
other prospect but that of disastrous revoelu- 
tions, has, indeed, litle reason to rejoice at 
the growth of children whose inheritance is 
to be misery. There are times when we may 
say with the prophet—* Happy are the 
dead!” 

We shall always recollect the relief which 
we derived amid these scenes of wretched- 
ness from @ miniature France which we 
found in the Island of Rhodes— 

Procedo et parvam Trojam simulataque magnis 
Pergama, &c. 

We traversed with lively emotion a long 
street called the Street of the Knights, and 
which is lined with gothic edifices, whose 
walls are hung with the arms of the great 
families of France, and with devices in our 
old language. Somewhat farther on we dis- 
covered a small chapel, in which two poor 
monks officiated. It is dedicated io Saint 
Louis, of whom we found mementos ia every 
part of the East, and whose death-bed we 
saw in Carthage. The Turks, who have every 
where mutilated and defaced the monuments 
of Grecian art, have, nevertheless, spared 
those of chivalry. 


To be continued. 
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